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SHALL THE MONROE DOCTRINE BE MODIFIED' 



BY WALTER WELLMAN". 



Has not the time come to modify and modernize the Monroe 
Doctrine? Not by any means to abandon it, but to preserve and 
strengthen it by a more rational application of its vital principle? 
Not to confess this principle unsound, but to reaffirm and establish 
its validity by confining its operation to a region where it is mor- 
ally defensible and practically important? Not to yield anything 
that is valuable to the United States, but to take that which is 
now only an unaccepted and unacceptable fiat, and therefore a 
standing invitation to trouble, and make it over into a principle 
which through world-recognition of its justice and soundness shall 
perpetually and peacefully protect the intrinsic interests of the 
United States? 

In the field of international relations, no more important ques- 
tion now presses for the consideration of American statesman- 
ship. It is. vitally and urgently important because world move- 
ments are slowly but surely creating a need for such revision. 
These movements trend inevitably to a clash with the Monroe 
Doctrine. We may now take up revision and dispose of it of our 
own free will and motion. If we wait much longer there is 
serious danger that we shall be compelled to take it up in that 
awkward and uncomfortable hour when the pressure comes not 
from within but from without. The Doctrine contains a princi- 
ple of the highest value to the United States. But the form 
in which that principle is stated is not in harmony with modern 
conditions. Monroeism served well the justified purposes for 
which is was devised, but in its original form it has outlived its 
usefulness. Since it was promulgated, many and vast changes 
have come to the relations of nations. A comparatively weak 
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state then, the United States has become one of the first Powers 
of the earth. The republican form of government is no longer 
an experiment. Instead of maintaining a deliberate policy of 
isolation, we have been drawn forth into the world field. Instead 
of standing apart from the family of nations, we have become 
one of them and have entered into all their inter-related activities. 
We have aided in changing the underlying spirit of international 
relationship from the armed and suspicious rivalry of the last 
century to the modern policy of enlightened self-interest — the 
policy of toleration, forbearance, respect for the superior rights 
of others, adjustment of differences along well-understood lines of 
accommodation — the modern policy which is founded in selfish- 
ness, but which nevertheless naturally operates to create a prac- 
tical international morality. 

It is wholly from the standpoint of this enlightened self- 
interest that the United States should regard the question of a 
revision of the Monroe Doctrine. As a member of the world 
family, the United States has not only gathered new power, but 
assumed new responsibilities; and it must play the game accord- 
ing to the rules which control all alike. But in its Monroe Doc- 
trine the United States has attempted to set up a rule all by itself. 
The Monroe Doctrine is a fiat which says what may or may not 
be done outside the sovereignty of the United States and within 
the sovereignty of certain other Powers which do not accept the 
fiat, the prescribed field being one in which certain other Powers 
enjoy equal rights and privileges with the United States, and in 
which some of them have interests superior to those of the 
United States. When one member of the family of nations thus 
attempts to set limitations upon the natural activities of its 
fellow-members, it must be very sure of having right on its side ; 
and, as to this rule, which has come down to us from the early 
years of the past century, it is high time the United States were 
pausing to ascertain the precise relations between our rights and 
interests and the rights and interests of other Powers in the 
premises. The world now has its community of nations, and this 
community, like any other, has its public opinion. To this world- 
opinion the actions and the policies of all nations which affect 
other nations must in the end be submitted. The Monroe Doc- 
trine cannot be regarded as an exception. There is no nation so 
powerful that it can maintain by force a fiat affecting the world 
vot.. olxxiii. — no. 541. 53 
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but not founded in right and reason, judged by the world's stand- 
ard. Why have not other Powers accepted the Monroe Doctrine ? 
Is it because the principle is false, or because the scope of its 
application is too broad? Nothing could be of greater impor- 
tance to the United States than a correct answer to these ques- 
tions; for if we do not ourselves find the answer, world opinion 
will some day find it for us. 

The vital principle underlying the Monroe Doctrine is a sound 
one, and it has been employed by many nations in one way or 
another. This principle is, simply, the right of a nation to set 
up prescriptive reservation of a special field of interest and in- 
fluence. The correctness of the principle is not open to question ; 
the propriety of its application must in every case be judged by 
the circumstances. Any nation is justified in a declaration of 
special or superior interest in a given region, but the declaration 
must be limited to an actual, intrinsic interest. If it goes beyond 
this, and covers a region in which other nations have equal or 
superior interest, and they do not withdraw their claims, it can- 
not be recognized, and thus, in attempting to do too much, it does 
nothing at all. By spreading too far, it leaves the proper field 
of self-proteotion and invades the rights of others. Instead of 
establishing the principle over the region where it is quite proper 
that it be established, there is failure to establish it anywhere. 
The only effective justification of a prescriptive rule is agreement 
among the Powers of lesser interest to respect the rights of 
the Power of superior interest and the consequent harmony and 
peace; but agreement, failing, the rule becomes simply a dis- 
puted claim and, therefore, a source of irritation and friction. If 
a given territory is to be taken over by a new sovereign through 
conquest, treaty or purchase, all nations possess some right to be 
consulted ; and their right is measured according to their interest. 
If England and Prance were to declare that Belgium or the 
Netherlands should not be absorbed by any European Power, they 
would be within their rights. But neither England nor Prance 
would be justified in asserting a permanent broad rule that no 
European Power should ever be permitted to take territory to the 
west of its original boundaries. Similarly, the United States 
would be justified, as it was justified for three-quarters of a 
century, in the declaration that it would never permit the island 
of Cuba to pass into the control of another foreign Power than 
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Spain, for there the United States had an obvious special interest 
which the whole world, in that spirit of mutual accommodation 
which is the base of all international relations, was willing enough 
to recognize. So, also, would the United States be justified, now 
that it is about to invest hundreds of millions in a canal piercing 
the American Isthmus, undertaking a vast responsibility and 
acquiring a very great and peculiar interest there, in declaring 
to the world that it reserves the entire isthmus as its special 
field of influence and activity. 

The weakness and falseness of the Monroe Doctrine is that 
it applies not only to the islands and seas near our shores and 
to the isthmus, where we have a large and unmistakable special 
interest, but broadly to the whole hemisphere, in a considerable 
part of which we have almost no actual interest at all, and where 
the interest of other Powers is in many cases equal to ours and 
in some eases far greater than ours. What is the evidence that 
the United States possesses an interest in middle and lower South 
America, sufficiently greater than that of the remainder of the 
world to give the United States a reasonable right to exclusive 
privilege? Not in the preservation of a republican form of gov- 
ernment, for as a general principle no nation has a right to 
dictate what the form of government of any of its neighbors shall 
be; besides, the Monroe Doctrine applied to Brazil when it was 
under a monarchy as well as now, when Brazil is a republic; 
further, the chief countries of Europe, whose possible activities in 
South America we seek to limit, are better democracies than the 
best of the governments we seek to perpetuate. Evidence is not 
found in trade, investment of capital, or colonization, for in all 
these respects several European nations have vastly greater in- 
terests in South America than the United States. It is not 
found in the danger of greater proximity of European Powers, 
for proximity is not of itself a danger, except in special cir- 
cumstances or when accompanied by the menace of enmity. No 
one will assert that any European power is the enemy of the 
United States. We have friendly relations with them in all other 
parts of the world ; the assumption that our friendship would be 
endangered by having them nearer to us is of itself a false and 
unfriendly note. You may say that you will not have your 
friend as a dweller in your own house, but you may not with 
decency or consistency forbid him to live in your neighborhood. 
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Besides, when the Monroe Doctrine was born proximity 
counted for much more than it does in this day of electricity, 
cables, steam and sea power. Now it counts only under special 
circumstances. We should be justified in saying we did not want 
Germany in Cuba, or Bussia in Mexico, or France in the Isthmus. 
But what has the political control of Argentina, or Patagonia, or 
Brazil, or Chili, to do with the security of the United States? 
The proximity excuse, even if valid, would not hold as to South 
America. New York is farther from Bio Janeiro than from 
Hamburg, Bremen, Cherbourg or Liverpool. It is much farther 
from New York to Buenos Ayres than from New York to any 
port of western Europe. 

The one broad justification of United States exclusiveness in 
central and lower South America — superiority of interest — does 
not exist. Is there any particular justification? It might be 
found in two new declarations accompanying the Monroe Doc- 
trine, as follows: 

1. That the United States will at once assume a suzerain's 
relations to all South American nations, maintaining responsi- 
bility for them, standing between them and the remainder of the 
world, securing or offering redress for all wrongs committed by 
them, and disciplining such of them as may be rash enough to 
reject our control. 

2. That Wherever government fails and disorder or wrong fol- 
lows in South America, the United States will take over such 
territory in its role of primate Power — as a trustee for civilization 
— and through annexation and its own superior administration 
bring about better conditions. 

Declaration of such policies as these would be aggression and 
imperialism of the boldest stamp, and would doubtless involve us 
in no end of troubles with South American states. But they 
would afford a better basis for the Monroe Doctrine than none at 
all, and would at least possess the merit of candor and consistency 
of an unmistakable though selfish sort. If the United States is 
going to fence off all America and put up "no trespass" signs 
against all comers, we must on demand show at least a color of 
justification. But we cannot in decency put up the signs, for- 
bidding all others to go in and improve, and at the same time 
declare that we have no intention of doing so. We cannot assume 
an attitude of responsibility for the selfish purpose of keeping 
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others out, and then repudiate that responsibility in order to save 
ourselves the trouble of meeting it. 

The Monroe Doctrine, as applied to the whole hemisphere, is 
to-day the one example of a first-class Power setting its strength 
against progress. There is abroad to-day a world-movement 
which follows natural law, which is as irresistible as the march of 
time itself — a movement in which we are ourselves mightily par- 
ticipating in various parts of the globe. This movement is the 
centralization process, a political phase of the natural law of 
survival of the fittest. In the present state of international 
morality, it does not mean the passing of the small into the con- 
trol of the great, for the doctrine of the absolute domination of 
the strong over the weak is happily becoming obsolete. The 
essence of the law and of the movement which springs from it is 
the passing of the inefficient and unfit and the coming of the 
efficient and worthy. Thus there is constantly going on the 
transfer of control from the incompetent to the competent, from 
the ineffective to the effective, from the inferior to the superior. 
The first and most important function of government is uplifting 
the people governed. As the world is now constituted, broadly 
speaking, all governments which do this are insured against over- 
throw from without, for it is one of the glories of civilization at 
the beginning of the Twentieth Century that the strong do not 
prey upon the weak, so the weak be only competent. But every 
government which is both weak and incompetent, which fails to 
meet its responsibilities to its people and to the world, is inevita- 
bly threatened both from within and from without. For object- 
lessons on the bright side of the picture, it is only necessary to 
cite Switzerland, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway. For examples on the darker side, it is only necessary 
to cite Hawaii, the causes which led to our ousting of Spain 
from Cuba and the Philippines, European overrunning of semi- 
savage Africa, the concert of all the Powers in distressed China. 
This principle of the constantly increasing responsibility of the 
superior and competent nations, of the constantly lessening sway, 
influence and territory of the inferior and the incompetent, is the 
international law of gravity. It is the mightiest force in the 
progress of the world, the advancement of civilization, the preser- 
vation of peace. It is the practical application of the theory of 
trusteeship which has wrought great works in Africa, in Asia, in 
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the islands of the sea, and which, better than all, has brought 
with greater and more complex responsibility a higher morality 
to the chief nations of the world. 

There is one exception to the universality of the application 
of this principle, and only one. This is found in the western 
hemisphere. The youngest and, all things considered, the great- 
est and most progressive of the Powers, seeks to put up the barrier 
and prevent the world-movement touching the shores of America. 
It recognizes the virtue of the principle everywhere else, and itself 
aids in its application to the islands of the Pacific and to China ; 
but it has declared it will not have it here. The United States 
stands absolutely alone in its championship of the incompetent 
against the competent, in its purpose to perpetuate the rule of 
the inferior and to bar out that of the superior. If Central and 
South American governments were Switzerlands, Belgiums, Neth- 
erlands and Scandinavias there might be excuse for the United 
States setting up the dead-line of its imperious will for their 
protection. But if, like the Swiss, the Belgians, the Dutch and 
the Scandinavians, these American governments were fulfilling 
their proper mission, adequately meeting their responsibilities, 
the protection of the United States would not be needed. The 
enlightened opinion of the world would protect them, as it pro- 
tects the minor states of Europe. 

The United States would occupy a wholly correct and justifia- 
ble position if it assumed that its great power and commanding 
influence gave it leadership in the western world; that it intends 
to meet the responsibilities of its leadership; that it will not sit 
idly by whilst a competent American government, one which has 
shown its fitness to survive, is being subverted by the superior 
force of some outsider; that it must have an early and a loud 
voice in determining what is and what is not international mor- 
ality on these continents. Such attitude would be irreproachable. 

Were the United States to confine its South American declara- 
tion to that of a special interest, without any attempt to assert 
exclusiveness, it would have the free hand. It could meet every 
case that might arise upon the merits of that case. It could select 
the instances in which it would have nothing to say, and those 
in which it might have very much to say. It could protect the 
competent, hut would not be bound to protect the incompetent. 
It could make sure that in every case to which it extended its 
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interposition it had right and reason on its side. But this is 
not the Monroe Doctrine. That doctrine sets up an arbitrary, 
immovable, unvariable rule of action. It declares that not only 
may we of right, but that we shall and must, interfere in any 
and every case whatsoever, regardless of the circumstances, where 
native control is threatened from without. It binds us to inter- 
ference not only where interference would be a duty, but where 
it would be a crime. It ties us to the principle that all native 
control, no matter how wretched or unstable, must be perpetuated 
at any cost; that no European control, no matter how desirable 
or promising, can be permitted under any circumstances. 

Conditions have greatly changed since the Doctrine declared 
that European presence in this hemisphere would be a menace to 
the United States. One European nation is already here, with 
an area greater than our own, but her presence is not a menace. 
If British rule in Canada were incompetent; if the people were 
oppressed; if disorder ensued; if our peace and prosperity were 
menaced; if our sensibilities were harassed year after year, then 
it is quite probable we should have to put an end to it. Spain's 
rule in Cuba and Porto Rico was inefficient and led to so many 
evils that we finally ousted her, and were well within our rights in 
doing so. But we did not oust her because she is of Europe; nor 
because she is a monarchy ; nor because she, as a European Power, 
was a menace to us. We ousted her solely because she was in- 
competent. We have taken good care to hold in our hands a 
power over the new Cuba which gives us the right to oust or 
correct any native misrule that may follow. But as to South 
America we have declared over and over again that we will not 
ourselves apply this wholesome rule, and through the Monroe 
Doctrine we assert that we will not permit any one else to do so. 

If a new Prussia or Bavaria were set up in Brazil, a new Italy 
in Argentina, another Holland in Patagonia, a new Brittany in 
Guiana, who can say that the result would constitute a menace to 
the United States? Would there not then be all the greater 
reason for perpetual peace between those mother countries and the 
first Power of the western world ? Is it not true that the wider 
the great Powers spread their people and their trusteeship, the 
more complex and diffuse becomes their responsibility; that the 
farther they extend their commerce and their capital, the more 
sure a perpetual world peace ? Would not such a European col- 
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onization and control in South America make for good to the 
United States in every way — in greater stability of government, in 
a higher civilization, in an uplifting of the people now there and 
great accretion to their numbers, in broadening markets? 

The Monroe Doctrine had its origin more than three-quarters 
of a century ago. There was justification for it then, but the 
conditions have wholly changed. There is now no "Holy Alli- 
ance" trying to make absolutism and government by divine right 
dominate the earth. What the Monroe Doctrine was devised to 
meet has no longer to be met. The Doctrine was a move, and 
a good one, in the international game of that hour. If we could 
frighten off the absolutists with a "no trespass" placard, it was 
a clever thing to do. But why keep the placard up forever, after 
the rules and aim of the game have wholly changed? 

No other nation has accepted the Monroe Doctrine. As yet, 
it has never been affirmed by any branch of our government save 
the executive. True, it is well supported by public opinion. But 
has that public opinion ever paused to analyze it in its modern 
application? Has it not, rather, placed the Doctrine upon, a 
pedestal and made an idol and a fetich of it, without well com- 
prehending what it signifies? Have not the people fallen down 
and worshipped it as a sanctified thing, without the slightest con- 
ception of whether it is a true or false god, a tower of strength or 
a sign of weakness ? Foreign statesmen marvel that the United 
States should persist in attempting to force this rule of inter- 
national relationship upon them. They have not as yet thought it 
wise to contest it, but they only await the coming of the hour — 
the occasion when the attitude of the United States is more than 
usually weak, because without a basis of natural right to stand 
upon — when the incentive to them is sufficiently important to 
make the contest worth while. It is as certain as fate that the 
world will not go on forever, mute and astonished at our dead-line, 
but crossing it not. And it is certain, too, that when it is crossed 
it will be crossed at its weakest point, and probably with two or 
three of the Powers moving side by side. What is the United 
States to do then ? It is not pleasant to think of that emergency. 
If we are in the right, we shall have nothing to fear. But if we 
are in the wrong — and the other Powers will take care to select 
an instance in which we are in the wrong — it may not be so easy 
to retreat. 
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One justification for the Monroe Doctrine often urged is that 
it keeps European Powers out of America, and therefore min- 
imizes the danger of friction with them. But it does not keep 
them out. They are there with their capital, their banks, their 
commerce, their colonists. Even the Monroe Doctrine does not 
pretend to reach that extreme of exclusiveness which would en- 
able the United States to stop South American countries inviting 
European capital and European people into their territory. If 
we cannot stop Europeans, going there, we cannot presume to con- 
trol the perfectly natural consequences of their presence. Yet 
the validity of the Monroe Doctrine may be tested in precisely 
such an emergency. Suppose German colonists in large numbers 
settle in some South American country. They gain a numerical 
majority in a province. They own nine-tenths of the property, 
pay nine>tenths of the taxes and constitute the wholesome, intel- 
ligent part of the community. Yet they are denied suffrage; 
are denied participation in the local government; are ruled' by 
corrupt, oppressive, arrogant natives; life and property are in- 
secure; the colonists appeal to Fatherland for help, and help is 
sent them ; there is trouble between Germany and the native gov- 
ernment; and, when it is over, the Kaiser establishes a colony and 
gives it the protection of the German flag. The Monroe Doctrine 
requires the United States to interpose and say this shall not be ; 
that we will not permit these German colonists to go under the 
wing of the Fatherland. What right have we to say anything of 
the sort, and what would be Germany's righteous answer to our 
interposition ? What would be the opinion of the world as to the 
merits of such a controversy? Should we not be asked where 
are our interests, our colonists, our capital, the rights of our citi- 
zens, that give us license to interfere? 

Let us suppose that Italian colonists are so badly treated in 
some South American country, and Italy herself so wantonly in- 
sulted when she attempts to secure redress, that war follows. 
Surely we have no divine right to prevent Italy exercising her 
sovereign prerogative of going to war when she has been wronged 
and flouted. After victory in a costly conflict, Italy may find 
territory the only available indemnity. We had no right to inter- 
vene to stop the war; but now the Monroe Doctrine requires ns 
to intervene to deprive Italy of the natural and proper recom- 
pense for her sacrifices. 
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Let it be supposed, again, that Scandinavian colonists become 
the numerical majority in the citizenship of a South American 
country. On some account, such as threatened troubles with 
some powerful and warlike neighbors, through plebiscite a ma- 
jority of the voters of that country elect to attach themselves to 
Sweden and Norway as a colony, hoping thereby to obtain national 
security. Sweden and Norway accept the responsibility. But 
the Monroe Doctrine requires the United States to interpose. 
There may be no Americans or American interests in the colony. 
The union may be a consummation devoutly to be wished by all 
friends of peace and progress. It is not aggression that is pro- 
posed, or seizure by force, but an amicable arrangement. Never- 
theless, the Monroe Doctrine compels the United States, for 
consistency's sake, to interpose; to say to the colonists they shall 
not do as they wish with their own; to say to the Scandinavian 
governments that their activities, praiseworthy though they are 
admitted to be, are restrained by our will as expressed by Mr. 
James Monroe in the year 1823. 

To such lengths are we led when we adopt as our guide a rule 
made a long time ago for an emergency then existing but now 
unknown ; a rule which not only commits us to a prescribed line 
of conduct for ourselves, but to the attempt to prescribe the con- 
duet of our co-equals. While in our pride and prosperity we go 
confidently along, following the traditional path marked out in 
1823, problems are arising in South America. European emi- 
gration, European capital are going thither. Difficulties, friction, 
complications, exasperations will arise. We expect to have a pow- 
erful voice in any political rearrangement of that continent which 
may ensue; and it is a vital, a living question whether we are go- 
ing to speak as of this day, as practical men at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, or whether our voice is to come out of the 
distant past ; whether we are to permit ourselves to be involved in 
trouble by an effort to maintain an antiquated doctrine which 
requires that we treat all eases according to a hard and fast rule, 
or whether we shall put in its place the modern, workable policy 
of the free hand which may be expressed in three words, "Primacy, 
not exclusiveness." 

No nation now presumes to stake off a large part of the world 
outside its own sovereignty as reserved for its exclusive activities. 
If it attempts activity beyond its own boundaries, and beyond the 
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field where circumstances give it special rights, it does so frankly 
upon the basis of open rivalry — that all have the right to com- 
pete, and competition must be adjusted on the principle of "give 
and take." Nearly all the nations have participated in the sub- 
division of Africa. Nearly all have taken a hand in Asia. The 
United States has as much right in China as Russia or England, 
if our policy is such as to send us thither. As Theodore Roose- 
velt so well said at Minneapolis last September: "The United 
States must not shrink from playing its part among the great 
nations. We cannot avoid hereafter having duties to do in the 
face of other nations." The United States is not shrinking. We 
have been in China. We are in the great Philippine archipelago 
with our sovereignty, and we shall build a new nation there, 
nearly twice as far from our shores as Brazil is from Germany 
or Italy. We are more or less a factor in what may be called all 
the world politics of the times. We could not keep out if we 
would, and we would not if we could. Wherever we go we en- 
counter no arbitrary dead-lines, no trespassing placards. It is not 
wholly consistent for us to play the game with a free hand in 
Europe, in Asia, in the islands of the sea, wherever we wish, and 
at the same time sit as the dog in the manger in all the great 
region to the south of us. 

The vital principle of the Monroe Doctrine should be pre- 
served. To make sure of preserving it where its preservation is 
all-important to the United States, we should no longer seek to 
apply it where it is inapplicable, where we have nothing to gain 
by applying it, and where our enforcement of it may at any time 
be challenged, with the challenger in the right and us in the 
wrong. The Doctrine should be modified, so that hereafter it- 
shall apply to a region where it shall be defensible, in reason and 
right. Such a region is found in the West Indies, in the Carib- 
bean Sea and the American Isthmus. Here the United States has 
the most important interests, everywhere recognized as vastly 
superior to those of other nations, due to God's arrangement of 
the lands and the waters, and to our determination to meet the 
world's need of a ship canal connecting the two great oceans. 
Through this region passes the great future line of east and west 
communication, with the canal in the centre, our West Indian 
possessions on one flank and Hawaii and the Philippines on the 
other. Were the United States to confine its policy of exclu- 
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siveness to this field, it would be within its obvious and natural 
rights. Not only would the Powers be willing to recognize our 
exclusive attitude as to this region, but they would be more prone 
to accept our general, though modified, claim to primacy through- 
out the hemisphere, and to make all proper concessions to the sen- 
sibilities and interests of their most powerful neighbor in whatever 
enterprise circumstances and the natural flux of conditions might 
involve them in the western world. 

With one stroke the United States could extricate itself from 
a false position, relieve the present generation and posterity from 
the need of hazarding peace in a cause which is practically unim- 
portant and ethically unworthy, and at the same time yield 
nothing of, but rather add to, its primacy, and greatly strengthen 
its arms for all the actual work it has to do. 

Instead of the Monroe Doctrine, which outlived its useful- 
ness in the century that is gone, let us have, as a practical, 
workable evolution from it, the Eoosevelt Policy of the century 
that is opening upon us, as follows: 

As the chief political and commercial Power of the Western 
Hemisphere the United States could not view in any other light 
than as indicating an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States an attempt on the part of any European Power to control 
the destiny or seize the territory of any nation upon the two 
American continents, unless such attempt were justified by the 
circumstances surrounding it, judged by the rules of enlightened 
international morality; and the United States reserves the right 
to refuse its assent to any political changes upon these continents, 
weighing the conditions with due regard to its own interests, the 
rights of the European governments which may be involved, and 
the welfare and happiness of the American peoples most directly 
concerned. Inasmuch as the government of the United States is 
now proceeding to the construction of an isthmian canal con- 
necting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, in that 
enterprise investing large sums of money and undertaking per- 
manent responsibilities of importance not only to the people of 
the United States, but to the whole world, the United States can- 
not assent, under any circumstances whatever, to the acquisition 
by any European or Asiatic power of territory lying upon the 
isthmus of Darien or bordering the shores of the Caribbean Sea. 

Walter Wellman. 



